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The Faire Maide of Bristow, a Comedy now first reprinted from 
the Quarto of 1605. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Arthur Hobson Quinn, Instructor in English, University 
of Pennsylvania. {Pvblications of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: Series in Philology and Literature, Vol. 8, No. 1.) 
Published for the University, Philadelphia, 1902. Ginn & 
Co., selling agents, Boston. Pp. 96. 

The introduction of 26 pages treats of (1) the existing copies of the 
text, (2) the sources, (3) the authorship, (4) its position in a group 
of similar plays, (5) Tieck's translation into German (pub. 1895), 
(6) the constitution of the editor's own text. The text covers 48 
pages, with original title-page reproduced in type, and comprises 
1225 lines. The division into 5 acts and 13 scenes made by Tieck and 
his editor Bolte is followed. There are 4} pages of notes, chiefly 
glossarial. The index of 5 J pages is rather full. 

The immediate source seems to be the anonymous play, A Pleasant 
conceited Comedie, Wherein is shewed how a man may ehuse a good 
Wife from a bad, variously ascribed to Heywood and to Joshua 
Cooke ; this in turn comes from a story of Cintio's Hecatommiihi, 
Mr. Quinn also finds some resemblances to The London Prodigal 
(pub, 1605). J. P. Collier's ascription of it to John Day, based on 
the identification of this play with ' a play called Bristo tragedi ' by 
Henslowe, is supported by no other evidence than the similarity of 
the names. The internal evidence is massed as follows: 'The 
dramas of John Day are poetical and satirical, rich in vocabulary 
and classical allusion, fanciful in imagery, light and pointed in 
humor, and often obscure and involved on account of the very 
wealth of these characteristics. The Faire Maide of Bristow is 
written in clear, straightforward blank verse, in which the poetical 
element is not conspicuous, with limited vocabulary and almost 
entire freedom from allusion and satire. The humor is broad and 
the imagery is direct. An examination of the metre shows the play 
to be different from the works of Day in the main qualities of con- 
struction and arrangement. So that, considering the wealth of 
evidence on the negative and the slight foundation on which Collier's 
statement was based, it is safe to decide that The Faire Maide of 
Bristow was not written by John Day.' 

As other possible authors, George Wilkins, Barnaby Barnes, and 
Robert Armin are suggested, but no definite ascription is found 
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possible beyond the strong probability that it was either an actor or 
a playright closely connected with the stage. 

The place of The Faire Maide of Bristow among plays treating 
of the suflFerings of a faithful though ill-used wife is then considered. 
Mr. Quinn finds it to be intimately connected with four other plays 
running from 1602 to 1607. This leads him to postulate a more 
considerable interdependence of the dramas of this time than is 
generally supposed. 

The text is that of the quarto of 1605 in the British Museum, 
reproduced faithfully (apparently with respect to spelling, capitali- 
zation, and punctuation, though this is not stated). Act and scene- 
numbers, stage-directions, and occasional omitted letters, are 
inserted in brackets. The foot-notes call attention to misprints, and 
suggest occasional rearrangement of passages to improve the versifi- 
cation. Mr. Quinn neglects to state whether the Bodleian quarto 
of 1605 and the British Museum quarto of 1605 are identical. This 
is not to be taken for granted. For instance, I have observed 
variants between two difierent copies of the 1612 quarto of Jonson's 
The Alchemist. Furthermore, I am not sure from the statement 
on p. 8 whether the English manuscript from which Tieck's trans- 
lation was made haa been determined to be a copy of the British 
Museum copy, or whether it may represent another copy or edition 
with small variations. Tieck's translation is pronounced accurate 
in the main. A more definite statement as to the exact filiation 
of this MS. is desirable. The insertion in text or notes of the 
places where the action is supposed to go on, so far aa these are 
determinable, would add clearness, for changes of scene are often 
evident. In the note to line 182 a cut in the text between 181 and 
182 is supposed. This I think is unnecessary, as the t«xt is compre- 
hensible as it stands. 

An interesting testimony to the lack of reserved seats in the 
theatres of the time occurs (1122-4) : 

the graue is as the publick theater, 

the roome being taken up, by them first enter, 

The second sort must sit but as thej come. 

The editor's aim evidently haa been to provide the student with 
an accurate transcript of the play, and to collect the ascertainable 
facts about it in a brief space. In this he has been successful, if he 
has attained a faithful copy of the text. That can be tested only by 
comparison with the British Museum copy. "We need a large num- 
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ber of similar editions of little known and inaccessible plays before 
we can hope to clear up many of the dark places in English 
dramatic history. 

Charles M. Hathaway, jr. 

Adklphi College. 



Zur Geschiohie der Altenglisohen Prdpositionen ' mid ' und ' vn^' 
mit Beruckdchtigung ihrer beiderseitigen Beziehungen. Erla 
Hittle. {Anglistische Forachungen II.) Heidelberg, 1901. 
Pp. 184. 

This volume is the fourth contribution to the study of the Old 
English preposition, the others being: A. Harstrick, Untermeh- 
ungen uber die Prdpositionen hei Alfred dem Gfrossen, Kiel diss., 
1890 ; E. M. Taubert, Der Syntaktisehe Oebraueh der Prapodtionen 
im Andreas, Leipzig diss., 1894 ; and Wiilfing's compendious treat- 
ment in the second volume of Die Syntax Alfreds des Orossen. 

However, Hittle's work is on new ground ; it is the story of the 
struggle for predominance in Old English between the two rival 
words, a struggle to result in the complete disappearance of mid 
from the arena by the time of Chaucer. In portraying this, the 
author has gone through the important Old English poetic and 
prose monuments, with several notable exceptions, to bring before 
the reader in systematic order for the most part well-filled categories 
illustrating each detail of the rivalry. 

The study of mid occupies the 104 pages of Part I; Part II, 
treating of wt5, takes up the next 42 pages ; and the last 20 pages 
or so are given to ' Schlussbemerkungen,' summative in character, 
and to a series of tables, which show in parallel columns (a) verbs 
used with awtS only, (J) verbs used with either wtS or mid, (c) verbs 
used with mid only, (d) modern English usage. 

Returning to Part I, mid is resolved by Hittle under the eleven 
following main categories: Local, Sociative, Sociative-Modal, 
Modal-Instrumental, Instrumental, Exornative, Specificative, Causal, 
Material, Temporal. It is shown that the original meaning of mid is 
Local (unter, apud, penes), and that this meaning in Old English 
had already become almost entirely restricted to use with nouns 
denoting names of persons : e. g. he was mid his freondum. Now, 
since 'unter einer Schar sein'=:'mit anderen zusammen eine 



